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THE ALDINE. 



O 




CRITICS. 

There have been periods in history when critics, 
if they existed, did not flourish as now, and somehow 
or other the intellectual world was never so pros- 
perous as then. The difference between Criticism 
and Art is, that one is a serious thing, which de- 
mands the knowledge of a life-time, while the other 
demands no knowledge at all. Byron hit the nail on 
the head in his well-known couplet, 

"A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made." 

If this is true of the literary critic, it is doubly true of 
the art critic. Anybody can criticise art, and the artist 
cannot help himself when abused. There is no stand- 
ard of opinion to which he can appeal, no bar of judg- 
ment before which he can bring his accuser ; and if 
there were, what would it profit him ? The jury would 
be certain to be ignorant — more ignorant, if possible, 
than his critic. Not many months since, a pretentious 
and, therefore, prominent journal proved, to the satis- 
faction of its critic, that the conception of Ward's 
Indian Hunter was stolen, and that his statue of Shak- 
• speare was extremely faulty. This omniscient judg- 
ment passed muster with a few, until another critic, 
who deserved the name, since he took pains to inform 
himself in regard to what he wrote, proved to the 
satisfaction of all, that the other man was — critically 



THE GREAT CAVE.— Thomas Moran. 

speaking, one of the numerous class who fearlessly 
rush in where angels fear to tread. If a writer can 
blunder so about a statue which he has seen (or can 
see, if he will go to the Central Park), what is he 
likely to do when he criticises a landscape with the 
scenery of which he is entirely unfamiliar? Church's 
"Heart of the Andes," for example — what can he 
know about that? The landscape-painter spends his 
summers in the country. He makes careful studies 
from Nature — studies of woods, water, clouds, skies, 
trees, flowers, mosses — studies, in short, of everything 
that interests him, and these he brings to the city 
when he returns, and interweaves in the pictures that 
he paints. They are exhibited, and subjected to the 
criticism of — whom ? Not of men who have spent 
their summers as he has done, -and may, therefore, be 
supposed to have a little knowledge of nature, but ol 
anybody who chooses to fancy himself a critic ! They 
have a saying at sea, when they are dissatisfied with 
their limited ctasme, " The Lord sends meat, and the 
devil sends cooks." It is not a reverent saying, per- 
haps, but it is a true one, and it applies to our studios 
as strongly as to our kitchens. " Your new Chromos 
are very nice," said one of these sagacious gentlemen 
to us, " but," (here he looked wise) " but they are not 
real Chromos." " What are they, then ? " He could 
not say ; but he was sure they were not real ! 
The relation between Art and Criticism is satirically 



stated by Mr. Peter Moran in his amusing animal 
picture. His "Critics " are before subjects that they 
understand, as far as they can understand anything ; 
they are before animals of their own species, possibly 
portraits of themselves. What do they think of them- 
selves in paint? We don't know. They look wise, 
and they look dissatisfied. If Mr. Moran had only 
painted the bray of the donkeys, — or if they would 
only bray while we look at them — we should know 
what they think of his work. As it is, they are simply 
donkeys, which is just what most American artists 
consider their critics ! 



HE IS LA TE / 

She watches at the porch, 

The sun is nearly down ; 
What keeps her truant lord ? 

He should be back from town. 
One short, sweet year ago 

He never made her wait, — 
As much too early then, 

As now he is too late ! 

Had Heaven bestowed on me 

That little lady there, 
Whom love has made so sad, 

And sadness made so fair, — 
Her hand, her cheek, her mouth 

Should not for kisses wait : 
Were that sweet armful mine, 

I never could be late ! — A\ 



H. Stoddard. 




This, of course, is the man for poor Olive ; who, 
however, before she comes to him, has another offer 
from an old painter, who " roughly" addresses her as 
"fool," because she, like a good girl, says she must 
stay with her mother. Olive is an artist ; the author 
calls her a " young paintress" 

She falls in love with Harold, who, though a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, singular to say, brings 
up his little girl never to hear the name of God. How 
he managed the matter is not explained. 

We are informed that he was "a gentleman" — even 
in italics, " a gentleman" — and, "wherever he came, 
he seemed to say : I rule— I am master here." And 
he masters Olive to the end of , 
the book. He, moreover, has 
the rather unpleasant peculi- 
arity, that " his steps seemed 
less to tread than to crush the 
ground." Finally it comes out 
that, while making his living 
out of the Christian religion, 
Mr. Gwynne has no sort of be- 
lief in the whole thing, a course 
of action which, in some very 
fastidious circles, might rather 
disrate him as a gentleman and 
a man of honor. It seems, 
however, that, though a high- 
ly-educated, able-bodied man, 
and provided, moreover, with 
" an inflexible will," he was 
obliged either to enter the 
ministry, or "let his mother 
starve." 

Of course Olive converts 
him ; but, before it comes to 
that, he goes off as tutor 
abroad, and leaves his old 
mother alone. He tells Olive : 

" Men often act so. Human 
affections to us are secondary 
things. We scarce need them, 
or, when our will demands, 
we can crush them from our 
hearts thus," — and he stamped 
fiercely on the ground. 

Finally, after trying and tor- 
turing poor Olive in every 
possible way, he breaks a 
blood-vessel. She nurses him, 
and he finally condescends to 
marry her. 

"Agatha's Husband " is an- 
other of the same sort — a man 
who subjects his little wife to 
annoyance and discomfort, and 
gives her every reason to think 
him mean and avaricious, out 
of magnanimous self-sacrifice 
to a scamp to whom he is un- 
der no sort of obligation. 
Charlotte Bronte's heroes, 
though all marked with the 
stamp of her genius, are still 
of the same type and character. 

"The' Professor" seems not 
only never to practice, but 
never to have heard of the or- 
dinary amenities which men ob- 
serve toward women. His first 
address to the poor governess- 
pupil, when she makes her en- 
trance, is to tell her, in " an 
irritable tone," that she has 
come too late, and must be 
more punctual next time. Of 

course he never pays her a compliment ; hardly ever 
says a pleasant word, and though offering her some 
practical kindness, is never civil. He proposes in a 
manner, compared to which the course adopted by a 
young Pawnee is perfectly Grandisonian, is accepted, 
and then, having a fit of the blues, does not go near 
her or write to her for a fortnight. Paul Emanuel, 
by far the most lovable of Charlotte Bronte's men, 
does not make his domineering so offensive ; but 
Louis Moore and Shirley are always playing the role of 
master and pupil. Robert, when he finally proposes 
to the dear, charming Caroline, after having nearly 
killed her, has not the delicacy, or sufficient sense of 
the fitness of things, to keep to himself the fact, that 
he has all the while observed her affection ; but with 
wonderful obtuseness asks her " if she can forgive 
him what he nas made her suffer? " 



We think it no exaggeration to say, that six women 
out of ten would have so resented the words as to 
have given a flat refusal, even if still unfortunate 
enough to be in love with the man. 

From Mr. Rochester it is unnecessary to quote. 
We could endure him for once, but we cannot for- 
give him for being the forerunner and original of a 
long line of heroes, who have apparently nothing to 
recommend them but the manners and morals of Mr. 
Bill Sykes, and persistent rudeness and brutality 
toward every woman whom they happen to fancy. 

St. Elmo, that charming man, is the flower of this 
family. *' For fifteen years," we are informed, " noth- 




HE IS LATE!— Tavernier. 

ing but oaths, jeers, and imprecations had passed 
his lips." But we can pardon much to a man whose 
lady-love talks in mixed society about " the mysteries 
of the cabiri." 

Adam Warwick, in "Moods," after a month's en- 
gagement to a pretty girl in Charleston, asks : 

" Flow much would you do for love of me ? " 

"Anything." 

"Then, give me my liberty." 

Ottilia does* not want to do it. 

" Warwick put her away, speaking with the stern 
voice of one who fears a traitor in himself," and lec- 
tures her; and "Ottilia bends before it as though re- 
solved to endure all things meekly for love's sake." 

He gives no sort of reason for dishonoring his word, 
except that his love is " spiritual slavery," and that, in 
short, he feels that way; and, with despicable meanness, 



of which the roughest " rough " would be ashamed, 
reproaches her that "she made a crowning sacrifice 
of maiden modesty, and owned she loved him." She, 
being infatuated, tries to hold him to his promise ; 
but he tells her that he is going off for a year, and 
that she will not hear from him during that time ; but 
that if he does not utterly forget her for some one 
else, and that if she "stands the test," he will, gra- 
cious creature— marry her. 

This course of action he adopts because " the pes- 
tilence of slavery lurks in the air and infects him ; " 
and also because, of all things on earth, he must pre- 
serve " his self-respect " ! We are told, however, 
, that in Adam Warwick, "un- 
der all the defects, the Master's 
eye saw the grand lines that 
were to serve as models for 
the perfect man" ! 

We wish it had been explain- 
ed by what miracle, if Ottilia 
possessed brother or friend, 
this undeveloped model of per- 
fection escaped from Charles- 
ton without the castigation he 
so richly merited. 

Then there is Rutledge, " into 
whose face few men or women, 
much less girls or children, 
ever looked without feeling 
that they saw their master, and 
all thought of resistance to his 
will or stubborn maintenance 
of their own vanished at once." 
There is the long line of heroes 
who owe their being to the 
author of " The Wide, Wide 
World ; " heroes who are only 
a weaker form of Mr. Roches- 
ter and St. Elmo, minus the 
vices, and plus the piety, which 
we cannot think is, in their 
case, any improvement. 

We have known several very 
good religious young men in 
our day, but they have gene- 
rally been very pleasant, gen- 
tlemanly fellows, quite unlike 
the hero in the " Old Helmet," 
Mr. John Humphreys, Mr. 
Winthrop Lanaholm, or that 
wonderful young officer in " My 
Brother's Keeper," for whose 
light-minded brother-in-law 
we have a deep sympathy. 

We think we should like to 
see the lady's hero in the army 
acting out his nature, because 
his instant and entire suppres- 
sion would be so certain, and 
we should so delight to be- 
hold it. • 

Mr. Lanaholm, after a long 
bewilderment of five hundred 
and odd pages, gets engaged 
to a veiy nice girl. He takes 
the earliest opportunity of giv- 
ing her a lecture on discipline ; 
and when she tells him that 
she presumes he is right about 
that, or anything else, this 
model young man gives her a 
slip of paper with " little chil- 
dren, keep yourselves from 
idols." 

" To her it was a thrust as 
with a barbed weapon ; " and 
when she looks up, all hurt, flushed and tearful, we 
are told "that he looked apparently no more con- 
cerned, than if old Karen had lifted her face to his ; " 
and it is the strangest thing that the author evidently 
thinks this hardness and stupidity a wonderful in- 
stance of noble and manly character. 

Really one would suppose that these books were 
written to exemplify the brutal old English proverb — 
" A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat 'em the better they be." 
Mr. Rhys, the young Methodist clergyman in the 
" Old Flelmet," so affects the beautiful and aristocratic 
heroine, already engaged to another gentleman, that, 
in order to hear him preach, she deceives her mother, 
and runs away, alone at night, to a barn meeting, the 
poor lady supposing all the while that her daughter 
is watching with a sick woman. 



